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Abstract 



This report reviews the issue of student involvement in test development 
and presents summaries of instances of student contributions to tests and 
testing programs. The report goes on to describe a study in which a preliminary 
version of the Undergraduate Program Physical Education Test was administered 
on an experimental basis to a group of students majoring in physical education. 
These students evaluated a number of aspects of the draft test via a questionnaire 
and provided further reactions in interviews conducted by the authors. The 
responses of students are analyzed and general themes identified. Suggestions 
are offered regarding future attempts to involve students in the test develop- 
ment process . 



STUDENT INVOLVEMENT IN TEST DEVELOPMENT: A CASE STUDY 

INTRODUCTION 

$ 

This report summarizes an effort to involve students in the development 
of a form of the Undergraduate Program"^ Physical Education Test. In addition, 
the report discusses the general issue of student participation in test develop- 
ment and summarizes a number of examples of student involvement in test develop- 
ment at ETS . 

Physical education has not been thought of generally as a prime area for 
student protest, as compared, for example, wj.i.h psychology and sociology, the 
chosen fields of many s tuden t activis ts . The effort to involve students in test 
construction was, indeed, not a response to demands by physical education students 
for representation in the development process, but rather an outgrowth of the 
concern on the part of the Program Directors and Test Development Division staff 
associated with the Undergraduate Program that student involvement be fostered. 

The primary purpose of this project was to obtain from students majoring in 
physical education their reactions to (1) individual questions and (2) the test as 
a whole. There was no a priori commitment to changing the test or test specifica- 
tions, but the comments of students were to be given careful consideration. Although 
it was realized that students from a single school could not be a determining 



The Undergraduate Program for Counseling and Evaluation offers tests for 
measuring the academic abilities and achievement of college students. The 
examinations are available on an institutional basis for enrolled students 
and are designed to provide reliable information for counseling and evalua- 
tion rather than for use in admissions. 
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force in changing specifications, it was felt that an attempt to involve stu- 
dents through an interview approach could be educational for the participating 
staff members and of value to the test being developed. • 

ROLE OF THE STUDENT IN TESTING 

In many of the testing programs at Educational Testing Service, we use the 
teem "test-taker" almost interchangeably with the word "student." This usage re- 
flects a point of view that has a marked influence on our approach to the test 
development process. We devote considerable attention to the problems of re- 
ducing ambiguity and "trickiness" in our test questions so that students will be 
spared the frustration of attempting to second— guess our meaning and intentions. 

We try, in our test directions and in each of our questions, to communicate clearly 
to the student. Since there is a steady flow of information from ETS to the 
student, we try to monitor this flow very carefully. 

There is a sign in Trenton, New Jersey, that proclaims "Trenton Makes, the 
World Takes." There is no sign at ETS suggesting that "ETS Makes (tests, that 
is), the Students Take," but no such sign is necessary. The basic model for ETS- 
student relationships assigns an active role to ETS and a passive one to students. 

What about the flow of information to ETS from students? Whit do we learn 
from students? Or, perhaps more important, what should we be learning? We will 
explore the twin issues of what should be and what has been happening before going 
on to describe in detail the approach used in this project. 

It takes only brief consideration of the relationship between testing and 
students to identify a fundamental inequity. Many of the significant testing ex- 
periences that a student undergoes were not designed primarily to serve the 
student, even though many students are helped to make educational decisions. 

Testing programs are most often planned and controlled by representatives of edu- 
cational institutions that need to make critical decisions about students. The 
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admissions testing programs of the College Board, the testing done by the 
American College Testing Program, and tests by other professional organizations 
are perhaps the best-known examples of such test uses. In each of these 
selection programs, the student spends time taking tests so that an estimate 
of his developed ability can be derived for use by an institution. Since the 
institution typically will make a single "go or no-go" decision, the evaluation 
of the student s effort is reduced to but one number or a small set of numbers 
that can be treated in a prediction equation. 

A respect for symmetry in relationships would seem to demand a greater re- 
spect for the needs of students in the design, development, and implementation of 
testing programs. This notion is brought into focus in the Report of the Commission 
on Tests wherein the Commission points out that the primary clientele of the 
College Board has not been students, but the admissions officers of member colleges, 
with guidance counselors and principals of secondary schools being the secondary 
clienteles. The Commission states "An emerging clientele of the College Board and 
one that should in the Commission's opinion be immediately adopted as a fully 
valued clientele, is composed of the students and adults out of school who are 
potentially entrants in programs offering post-secondary educational opportunities. 
Some of these potential entrants become involved in the Board's services now. As 
a result, they receive some information and supportive services from the College 
Board, but these are for the most part spun off from the services designed for 
admissions officers and are provided incidentally to meeting those officers' needs. 
Being served incidentally, the students are served less well and are essentially 
captive (and paying) customers rather than an equally valued clientele of the 
College Board. 



Report of the Commission on Tests, Volume One, Righting the Balance . 1970, p. 56. 
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The programs rhar ao„ exist may be efficient and highiy appropriate 
mechanisms for serving institutions. How would they measure up, though, if „e 
were to ash whether the student derives as much profit from his effort and his tes, 
fee as does the institution! One couid argue that we cannot serve both the stu- 
dent and the institution. This position is especially easy to arrive at if we 

give lip service only to the goal of seeking equal treatment for students, all 

the while assuming that almost all of the rtirr e „h ^ . • 

dxj. or tne current testing arrangements are un- 
alterable. 

One fruitful source of ideas regarding possible changes in current procedures 
is the involvement of a group that has no vested interest in maintaining the 
status quo in testing, indeed a group which tends to view the status quo in all 
areas with deep suspicion. This group has, moreover, an intense interest in the 
world of testing. * are referring, of course, to students, a group that could 
bring its first-hand experience and unique perspective to bear on the issue of 
appropriate ways of making testing more responsive to student needs. Some crucial 
iasues, such as what a question actually is communicating to students, can be 
answered only by students. In addition to providing kinds of input that can come 
only from them, students can also supply guidance of the kind usually sought only 
from professional educators. Committees of Examiners study items for logical, 
grammatical, and content flaws. Committee members bring years of professional 
framing and a high sense of commitment to this task. Some of the kinds of in- 
formation provided by committees, though, could also be provided by students, and 
s indents seem quite willing , indeed even anxious, to help. This willingness might 
fade if many, many requests for advice came to the same students, but this turn 
of events seems unlikely. Students still seem to he quite strongly identified 
wrth receiving information and performing for evaluation, rather than with being seen 

es appropriate candidates for reviewing, or advising about, the work being carried 
out by others in behalf of students. 

s 
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RECENT HISTORY OF STITDENT INVOLVEMENT IN ETS TEST DEVELOPMENT 

Given the arguments in favor of student participation, to what extent have 
students been involved in test development at ETS? In an attempt to answer this 
question, a search was made for memoranda and reports in the files of the authors 
and other Test Development Division staff members including all Department Chairmen. 
In addition, a number of staff members in other parts of ETS were contacted con- 
cerning student involvement in ETS programs and projects. 

Our initial goal was to compile, over a wide time span, an exhaustive list 
of examples of student involvement in ETS test development procedures. It soon 
became clear, however, that the effort would be greatly hampered by the incomplete 
nature of files that were never originally focused on this particular issue and 
by the fallibility of human memory. Our tentative historical efforts did alert 
us to the fact that ETSers have worked with students in the pa ?.c but not on a 
regular or widespread basis. We found that recent history provided a 
substantial set of examples of student involvement, enough of a sample, in our 
judgment, to characterize the current situation at ETS. Some of these instances 
will be reported below. Even though we cannot support our impressions with counts 
of instances, it does seem clear that student involvement in test development at 
ETS has increased dramatically during the past two or three years. 

Advanced Placement — Students played a major role in the development of the 
Advanced Placement Studio Art Examination. Four students met for a full day with 
the Committee of Examiners for the examination. The students received draft copies 
of the course description and examination. They were asked to indicate what parts 
of the description they could not understand or accept, and they were asked to 
explain what kinds of art works they would have created to satisfy the requirements 
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of the evaluation. 
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is as members of panels reporting at regular program conferences in the areas of 
Biology, English, and Mathematics. Juch student panels were on the program at the 
Mathematics conferences in 196S, 1970, and 1971 and at the Biology conferences in 
1968, 1969, 1970, and 1971. At the first three Biology conferences, students 
represented various high school and college grade levels. A 1971 panel for the 
Biology Test consisted of four students, one each from the freshman, sophomore, 
junior, and senior years of college. Students have reported on the value of the 
tests to them as individuals, as well as indicating how the test affected their 
course selection for college. They also commented on the content of the examina- 
tions, focusing on such factors as a comparison of the objective and essay portions. 
They mentioned the advantages of taking an Advanced Placement course instead of 
the first year course in college. 

C ollege Board Achievement -- A major example of student involvement originated 
with a request by the Committee of Examiners for College Board Achievement Tests 
in Mathematics. The committee asked ETS to go beyond the usual item analysis of 
new questions and to attempt to discover what a student actually thinks as he 
solves mathematical questions. The committee felt that the conjectures stimulated 
by item analyses should be checked occasionally against information obtained by 
the in-depth interviewing of candidates. At their April 1970 meeting, the 
Mathematics Committee proposed that a snail-scale feasibility study be conducted 
to test the usefulness of this approach. Members of the TDD Mathematics Department 
designed the study. The committee designated a special Level II Mathematics pretest 
to be administered to appropriate groups of candidates. A total of 75 candidates 
from four high schools of varying characteristics in the Princeton, Mew Jersey, 

area took the pretest, and 15 of these students were selected for in-depth 
interviewing. 
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This study to assess the feasibility of supplementing the normative infor- 
mation of item analyses with the clinical information obtained from the in-depth 
interviewing of students is the subject of Test Development Memorandum 71-4. 

Cooperative Tests and Services — • The development of the CTS Health Tests 
drew on the services of students for a contribution to the test development process 
that is frequently suggested in measurement textbooks, but to our knowledge rarely 
employed at ETS. The Committee of Examiners for the Health tests prepared 250 
open-ended questions in the health erea. A sample of one of these questions was 
the following: "What is the danger in taking marijuana?" The student responses 

were then used as a basis for preparing the options to the multiple-choice 
questions that comprised the final examination. To the extent, possible, the 
language of the students was retained in the options for the final questions. 

National Assessment — Studevit-; the high school, undergraduate, and 
graduate levels have contributed to ETS developmental work in a number of subject 
areas for the National Assessment of Educational Progress. During 1970, s tudents 
contributed to the National Assessment of Writing, participating as members of a 
panel that included teachers and laymen. As members of the panel, the students 
were called upon to help interpret and elaborate specifications for National 
Assessment Writing exercises and to write prototype exercises. During 1971, the 
students, along with other contributors, developed exercises for the National 
Assessment of Writing exercise pool. In the fall of the year, students participated 
in conferences at which these exercises were reviewed. 

National Teacher Examinations — During the summer of 1970, three of the 
participants in the ETS Summer Program for Graduate Students in Measurement con- 
tributed to the development of the NTE Examination, Education in an Urban Setting. 
Members of the Committee of Examiners as well as various ETS staff members were 
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at that time reviewing items for the test. Three summer students; two blacks 
and one Mexican American who had expressed interest in the test, were given review 
copies of all materials and asked to make comments for consideration in the develop- 
ment process.. One of the graduate students challenged the idea that a TDD staff 
member from a non-minority group had primary responsibility for the test. He felt 
this way even though the ETS staff members involved were working with a committee 
of minority-group members and had considerable support from minority-group ETS staff. 

Two summer students carried out extensive reviews of the individual test 
questions and of the balance and coverage of the test. One student, a Mexican 
American, devoted considerable attention to the problem of identifying pejorative 
words and statements that might be offensive to minority-group members. In addition, 
this same student worked with ETS staff members to clarify a number of questions 
dealing with Mexican-American culture. The Committee of Examiners and ETS staff 
members made considerable use of the comments and suggestions made by the student 
reviewers as they developed the Education in an Urban Setting Examination. 

Multiprogram Involvement of Summer College Students — In addition to the 
involvement of students in specific projects for testing programs, students have 
held summer positions in three of TDD f s departments over the past few years. As 
summer staff members, these students have contributed to the development of a con- 
siderable number of TDD tests. Several students have also participated in research 
on a number of aspects of the test development process. 

Climate for Student Involvement — Some indication of the sentiment which 
fostered the above-mentioned examples of student involvement and the instance 
reported in full herein can be seen in one of the recommendations in a report to 
the officers of ETS by a committee of staff members: 
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"Within Test Development pretesting, TDD staff members should be urged to 
carry on pretesting in ghetto schools or black colleges personally on every 
possible occasion, to discuss the pretest with minority group students, and t. 
involve minority group faculties in reactions to the pretests." 1 

Although specifically addressed to minority/poverty student involvement, this 
statement reflects a growing feeling that students should be represented in the 
test development process. 

INITIATION OF THE UP PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
TEST STUDENT REVIEW PROJECT 



The possibility of involving students in the test development process for 
the Undergraduate Program Physical Education Test was first raised and approved 
at a joint Test Development-Program Direction planning session on October 21, 1970. 
It was indicated at this meeting that the chairman of the test committee wool d be 
willing to cooperate in a study that would involve the administration of a pre- 
liminary version of the test to students at her school, the State College of New 
\ork at Cortland. The full Committee of Examiners gave their support to the 
proposal and tentative plans were made to administer tests at Cortland College in 
December and to interview the students who had taken the tests soon thereafter. 

Since no provision had been made in the test development schedule for a 
special pretesting administration of this nature, it was necessary to depart 
from normal TDD production procedures in order to obtain test copies. Arrangements 
were made, therefore, to prepare preliminary test copies from ordinary bond paper, 
rather than from planograph. The preliminary test was assembled from items 
approved at the meeting, and this test was edited, typed, proofread, revised, 
printed, and shipped to Cortland in time for an administration prior to December 
10, 1970. This preliminary Lest also served as committee copy, i.e.; the members 
of the Committee of Examiners were asked to answer all the questions, to review 



temen t on Educat ional Testing 
! •■ jU . PEOPLE Committee, Juno 19 70, 



nnc! Minority /Poverty 
Recommendation J2, p 



Meeds: 

5. 



A Report to the 
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ambiguities, etc., and to suggest possible 



each question for correcting possible 
revisions. 

administration of the preliminary test 

Since the primary feme of the project »as to ob tain detailed reactions 
of stedents, it seemed desirable to Unit the number of students tested to a 
group that could be Interviewed by ETS staff members. A total of 43 students 
majoring in Physical Education and enrolled in senior year courses volunteered 

for testing and subsequent interviewing. The distribution of students tested 
by grade level and sex was as follows: 



Junior Year 


9 


Males 


13 


Senior Year 


32 


Females 


27 


Graduate Students 


2 


Not Disclosed 


3 




43 




43 



Teachers at Cortland administered the 150-item preliminary test. Plans 

called for Che test to be administered with a two-hour time limit, the same 

time limit used in the Undergraduate Program. The teachers indicated to the 

students that one purpose of administering the test was to obtain an evaluation of 

the test by students. They also indicated, however, that the scores would be 

used by the school. This latter announcement had the general goal of maintaining 

a sense of seriousness about test performance. Students were asked to circle on 

the answer sheet the number of an, item about which they would like to comment in 

a subsequent interview. In addition, after the students had finished the test, 

each student was asked to complete a student Review sheet containing eight 

questions, questions that are similar Co chose asked of faculty members who 

request inspection copies of UP tests. Appendix A is an example of a Student 
Review Sheet. 
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INTERVIEW PROCEDURES AT CORTLAND 

On December 15, 1970, the authors of this paper interviewed 36 of the 43 
students at Cortland who had taken the prelimina ry--version of the Physical 

J 

Education Test. The students were interviewed in groups of 1 to 4 students, 
each group working with one /o flEITe^ ih teyviwers . A total of five interview 
hours were scheduled throughout the day, and the 4 to 10 students who came to 
each session were each assigned to one of the interviewers. One interview 
session was conducted in a large room in which each interviewer worked in a 
separate section; but for the remaining sessions, separate rooms were available 
for each group. At the start of each interview session, students were ^iven theii 
answer sheets, on which most students had circled some question numbers, and a 
copy of the preliminary form of the test. 

Each group interview started out with a general discussion of the test, and 
then turned to two other major components. The first was a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of all questions that the students wanted to comment upon, usually those 
questions circled by students on their answer sheets during the examination. The 
second was the rating of the questions in a particular section of the test on the 
following three point scale: 

G = Good question, especially appropriate for use at Cortland 
A = Appropriate and acceptable for use at Cortland 
NA = Not acceptable or not appropriate for use at Cortland 
In order to permit enough time for detailed consideration of the questions 
that stimulated comments hv. and discussion among, the students, each interviewer 
focused attention on 30 of the 150 questions in the test. 

The natu-e of the sessions varied, as might bo expected, according to the 
tdpor ament and interest of the group of students present. Although all students 
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participated in the discussion, some very actively and forcefully, a small 
number, perhaps 5 to 7, made only a few comments. Some of the.group had time 
to comment on more than the 50 questions assigned to their group. The degree 
of participation of students did not seem to be related to their scores on 

the test, relatively low-scoring students contributed to the discussion as 
did their high-scoring colleagues. 
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SUMMARY OF STUDENT REVIEW SHEETS 

A total of 36 students completed Student Review Sheets. The comments 
made by all students to each question were collated and are listed in Appendix 
B. In this section of the report, we present our intepretation of and reaction 
to the comments. 



' 
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Question 1 : Do you expect to do as well on this examination as other physical 

education majors in your institution? 

The majority of the students answered "yes" to this question. However, 
this question seems pointless as now stated. It serves for most students as 
an occasion to indicate confidence or lack of it. Some students do comment on 
reasons why they might be at a disadvantage relative to other physical education 
students taking the test; e.g., M I have not taken tests and measurements." It 
might be more useful to pose a question like the following: "Do you feel that 

any aspect of your training to date; i.e., the courses you have or have not 
taken, would give you an advantage or disadvantage compared to other physical 
education majors at your institution?" 

Question 2 : Does this test fit the physical education curriculum of 

your college? 

The majority of the students agreed that the test fits the curriculum of 
their college. The degree of agreement reflected in the comments seems 
extraordinary. There wasn’t a single blanket "no." Also, the comments made 
by the students giving qualified yeses contained only two fairly specific comments, 
both relating to an emphasis at Cortland on motor learning and perceptual motor 
development. This unanimity of responses raises the question to what extent the 
results were related to the fact that the Chairwoman of the Women’s Phvsical 
Education Department, Dr. Katherine Ley, developed the specifications 
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for the first Undergraduate Program Physical Education Test while serving as 
a consultant to the Undergraduate Program. The test that Cortland students 
took was not this first form, but a second form being developed one year 
later. The four-member Committee of Examiners for this second form, however, 
made only major changes in the specifications that had been developed by 
Dr. Ley. 

Question 3 : What areas of knowledge and abilities covered in 

the test are ones which you consider of the greatest 
importance in Physical Education? 

This question uncovered considerable diversity among the physical educa- 
tion majors at Cortland. The number of Student Review Sheet comments regarding 
methodology and understanding individual needs was consistent with the oral 
reports of a large percentage of the students who were interviewed. (See the 
subsequent section, summarizing general comments made by students during inter- 
views.) Some students listed more than one area. It might have been useful to 
have major areas listed and have the student check the area that he thought was 
of greatest importance. 

Question 4 : Are there some areas of knowledge or abilities which 

are not handled adequately in the test? What are they? 

The responses would seem to indicate that the students were satisfied with 
the way the subject-matter was handled in the test with the possible exception 
of inadequate coverage of the area of application of knowledge. The answers 
to this question are not consistent with the answers to some of the other 
questions, and one has to speculate that time constraints did not permit the 
student to answer the questionnaire with the preciseness that we desired. 
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Question 5 : Are there some things covered in the test which are 

overemphasized or relatively unimportant? What are 
they? 

Most students felt some areas were overemphasized. The main criticisms 
of the students were directed toward the emphasis on the areas of tests and 
measurements, historical background (especially the questions related to know- 
ing the names of leaders in the field), rules, and organizations. The responses 
to this item on the questionnaire agreed closely with the comments of the stu- 
dents during the interview. 

Question 6 ; Generally speaking, does there appear to be an adequate 
balance between the testing of student's knowledge and 
the testing of his ability to apply the knowledge usefully? 
Please comment. 

The majority of students felt that there was an adequate balance hptween 
knowledge and the ability to apply knowledge. About one— third of the students 
felt there were a disproportionate number of questions requiring specific knowl- 
edge. 

Question 7 : Is the level of performance expected of students in this 

test a reasonable one? On the average, are the questions 
either too elementary or too difficult to be of help in 
evaluating a student's progress? 

The majority of students felt the level of the test was reasonable and this 
was consistent with their reactions during the interview. Very few of the 
students felt that the test was too difficult, and this is surprising considering 
that some of the students were juniors and had not taken courses in tests and measure- 
ments or courses on the organization and administration of physical education programs, 
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SUMMARY OF GENERAL COMMENTS BY STUDENTS 
DURING INTERVIEWS 



The initial discussion in each interview group was focused on general 
comments about the preliminary form of the UP Physical Education Test. These 
comments were recorded for each interview group and then collated for all five 
interview groups by each interviewer. Finally, the comments recorded by all 
three interviewers were summarized to give a total picture of student reactions. 
As noted earlier, these comments support the statements made on the Student 
Review Sheets. 

All comments made by more than one student are listed below, in an order 
corresponding to the frequency with which thev were made; the most frequent 
comment is listed first. 

^ * Opinion Oues t ions Most students condemned the use of questions chat, 

in their judgment, depended on the opinion of the people writing a particular 
question. Quite a few students felt that thev wanted to develop their own 
philosophy in certain areas or had developed philosophies that were contrary 
to the philosophies of their teachers and other experts. Rome students felt that 
"value" or "opinion" questions would be fair if they were reworded to say, "In 
the opinion of most experts." These students reasoned that they should know 
the prevailing philosophy even if they disagreed with it. Other students felt 
that setting value questions in the context of the opinion of most educators 
would not help, because students will have to use their own teachers as a 
reference * 



2. Length of Tes_t — Most students felt that there were too many questions 
covering too wide an area with too little time to answer them properly. 

They had specific objections to the fact that they were given the test in the 
late afternoon after they had attended classes. However, most of their obiections 
were more general in nature. Rome students felt that the most difficult questions 
should be located in the middle of the examination before the fatigue factor 
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became a problem. Many students indicated that fatigue had set in by about 
items 100-115, and several indicated that they felt that they were barely even 
reading the questions at the end of the test. 

A number of lines of evidence suggest that the students were not given 
enough time to do the test. It is striking, therefore, that they scored as 
well as they did on an examination that is designed to be administered in two 
hours. An exact comparison of scores is not possible because the test was 
changed after the interviews, but in the opinion of the test development 
consultant, the changes made between the preliminary and final versions of the 
examination were such as to* make the test slightly easier. Yet the 43 Cortland 
students obtained mean raw scores of 79 (S.D. of 18) , whereas the students 
taking the final test during a later norming administration earned mean raw 
scores of 60 (S.D. of 22). Both sets of scores were corrected for guessing. 

3. Tests and Measurements — Most students felt that there were too manv 
questions on tests and measurements. One student, for example, said that more 
than one-half of the test was on tests and measurements. (II is estimate is quite 
exaggerated, but it does show what he felt about the test.) Some students did 
point out that they would not be taking tests and measurements until their senior 
year, but they still felt the topic was overstressed. 

4. Trivial and Obscure Points Most students felt that it was inappro- 
priate, on the one hand, to ask questions about facts that were so well known 
that everyone would know them even without taking courses in physical education. 
On the other hand, thev felt it was equally inappropriate to ask questions 
about minor points in snorts that are seldom played. The students indicated 
that such information could be obtained from source hooks whenever needed. 

In general, the students felt that material which could be obtained readily 
from source books should not be tested in a memory question. 
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5 ' Perceptual and Motor — Several students felt that there should be 
more questions that involved the perceptual and motor analysis of activities. 

6. Teaching Several students felt that the test should have a greater 
orientation toward methods of teaching. 

7. Item Formats — Several students expressed concern about the use of 
negative questions, questions using NOT, LEAST, and EXCEPT foimat, and questions 
in a format that allowed for a combination of statements being correct. 

8 * Women f s Athletics — Several students, both males and females, felt 
that questions on women's athletics posed problems for men. Some felt that the 
test was overbalanced in the area of women's athletics. 

9* Tests and Teaching — Several students felt that there was no relation- 
ship between scores on tests and ability to teach. They felt that tests measure 
only memory. 

10. Ethics - Several students felt that there was not enough emphasis on 
ethical practices; e.g., not allowing an injured student to continue playing. 

Kines th esiologv — Several students expressed approval at the inclusion 
of kines thesiologv questions in the test. 

SUMMARY OF SPECIFIC COMMENTS MADE BY STUDENTS 
DURING INTERVIEWS 

After the initial general discussion, each group focused on 50 questions 
and made specific comments about each question. Most of the comments could be 
placed in one of four major categories as follows: 

Based on opinion of individual (a value judgment) 41 

Multiple answers 29 

Trivial n/ 



Too easy 
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Thcse frequencies indicate the number of times that at least one individual 
in an interview group made the indicated comment about a specific question. 

Often others in the group agreed with the comment, hut there were occasions 

when other students in the group disagreed, sometimes vigorously, with the comment. 

SUMMARY AND USES OF STUDENTS ' RATINGS OF QUESTIONS 
The number of students who rated each question varied because some groups were 
larger than others, and some groups rated only some of the 50 questions they 
were asked to pay particular attention to. Others rated their set of 
50 and some additional questions. The ratings were used and analyzed in a 
number of ways. The use that contributed most directly to the development of 
the new form of the test was that of directing the test development consultant 
to questions that might he faultv. All questions that received several Not 
Acceptable or Not Appropriate ratings were carefully analvzed. The 
four questions that were subsequently dropped from the test as too trivial, for 
example , had the following pattern of ratings: 

Number of Ratings 

Question 
97 
140 
143 
146 

In order to interpret the 
it will be useful to know that 
ratings was as follows: 



£ A NA 

2 4 5 

2 5 5 

3 2 7 

1 2 9 



ratings given to any particular set of questions, 
for the test as a whole the distribution of 

£ A NA 
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As further background for interpreting the ratings, the average 
correlation among raters was computed, including all raters vho had rated 25 or 
more questions. The quite small average correlation of .33 may well be some- 
what of an overestimate of what would have been obtained if all the students 
had worked independently. Within each of the five groups, the students knew 
their colleague's ratings. The level of agreement among raters on specific 
items can be seen in Appendix C, which gives the distribution of ratings for 
each item. 

One hypothesis about the ratings which received some attention was that 
students' ratings would be a function of their success on questions. It seemed 
possible that students would rate questions that they answered correctly as 
being Good (G) or Appropriate (A) and express their disapproval of questions 
they answered incorrectly by rating them Not Appropriate (NA) . The distribu- 
tion of ratings for questions answered correctly and for questions answered 
incorrectly was determined for the students who rated questions 1-50 and for 
the separate group that rated questions 51-100. The percentage of ratings in 
each category was as follows: 

Rating Per Cent of Correct Per Cent of Incorrect 

Category Oue?tions Placed in Category Questions Placed in Category 





1-50 


51-100 


1-50 


51-100 


G 


25% 


29% 


16% 


17% 


A 


54% 


52% 


54% 


35% 


NA 


21% 


19% 


30% 


48% 




Students in both 


groups had negative 


feelings about 


questions that 



answered incorrectly, approximately 17% (i.e., 16% and 17%) of such questions 
received a rating of Good, whereas 27% (i.e., 25% and 29%) of the questions 
which were answered correctly were rated Good. The tendency to assign 
higher ratings to questions answered correctly is not as strong as might be predicted 
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given the fact that the. students were holding their own answer sheets with the 
telltale red marks signifying wrong answers while they announced their ratines. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELECTION OF ITEM FOR COMMENT AND ITEM DIFFICULTY 
In the preceding section, the relationship of question rating to question per 
formance was studied. A similar analysis was performed for the questions for 
which students had circled the question number at the time that they took the 
test, indicating that they would like to comment on the question during an inter- 
view. Of the 43 students who took the test, a total of 36 circled some questions 
on their answer sheets. (The other students may have made mental notes but did 
not circle question numbers.) The mean number of questions circled was 14. The 
distribution of number of questions circled was as follows: 



Interval f 

50 1 

26-30 3 

21-25 7 

16-20 6 

11-15 10 

6-10 3 

1-5 6 

0 7 



43 

The relationship between circling and question performance can be seen in 
the following: 

Per Cent Circled Items .Answered Correctly 49 % 

Per Cent Uncircled Items Answered Correctly — 63% 

Students did show a greater tendency to want to comment on questions that 
they answered incorrectly. 
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CHANGES RELATED TO STUDENT'S COMMENTS 
The preliminary form of the test was also reviewed by the members of the 
Committee of Examiners, and the committee comments were judged by the test de- 
velopment consultant along with the student comments before any revisions were 
made in the test. It is difficult, therefore, to give a precise accounting of 
the extent of changes attributable specifically to student comments. It appears, 
though , that the following changes were influenced by student comments: 

6 questions — Stems revised to add qualifiers that establish 
basis for selecting response 
4 questions — Dropped from test as "trivial" 

4 questions — Revised to make more precise or to reduce or 
eliminate ambiguity 

3 questions — Options changed to remove possibility of 
double key 

3 questions — Options changed to be more plausible 

20 questions Total changes as a result of students' comments 
Information provided by students as to areas of overemphasis, ambiguities, 
errors , and quality of questions obviously had some impact on the development of 
the test. It seems reasonable to expect, moreover, that the interview experience 
will have some small but continuing effect on the test development practice of 
the staff members who participated in the project and of other staff members who 
take note of what happened when we sought student assistance. 

IF WE DID IT AGAIN 

The interview project was a very productive one, and one that we all enjoyed 
very much. We were impressed with the willingness of Physical Education Department 
of the University of New York at Cortland who contributed to the project. We 
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welcomed the eagerness and enthusiasm of the students as they discussed the 
test with us and the high quality of their comments, criticisms, and suggestions. 
Despite our overall satisfaction with the way that the project developed, however, 
we feel that some of our procedures could easily be improved. 

If we were to interview students who had taken a preliminary test form in the 
future, we would do the following: 

1. Spend more time in planning the enterprise. 

2. Decide in advance of our interviews in what way 

we will use the information obtained and collect 
it in a form most suited to that use. 

3. Use a standard form to record judgments. At Cortland, 

one interviewer kept accurate records for each 
student, another fairly accurate records, and the 
third kept only group records. The third inter- 
viewer tabulated individual responses but did not 
associate the response with a particular student. 

4. Use a simplified review form so that students would be 

faced with only one question at a time. 

5. Explore the possibility of capturing some information 

with a tape recorder. 

6. Allow more time in the schedule for the Committee of Ex- 

aminers to react and make changes in the examination. 

7. If possible, receive more detailed information from the host 

school concerning scheduling of interviews. 

Despite the fact that the experience of interviewing students who had taken 
the test was, in our judgment, a valuable one, we recognize that there are many 
other possible ways of involving students. In our brief history of student in- 
volvement in ETS test development, we mentioned projects that called upon students 
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to report to policy boards and to Committees of Examiners and which asked stu- 
dents to review test questions and test specifications. We feel that each of 
these approaches can be effectively employed and that other useful techniques 
are available. What is essential is a commitment on the part of ETS as an 
organia ation and on the part of participating ETS staff as individuals to the 
principle that the group most affected by our tests have the opportunity to 
shape the way those tests are developed and used. We would expect a positive 
outcome from any procedure that is thoughtfully planned and scheduled. The 
planning should insure that students have a clearly defined task or sec of 
tasks and that the students' contribution can be integrated with that of the 
Committee of Examiners and of ETS staff members. 
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APPENDIX A 

SAMPLE STUDENT REVIEW SHEET 
UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FIELD TEST 



To the Reviewer: It will be of help to ETS in revising and improving the 

Undergraduate Program Field Test in Physical Education if you will respond 
to the following questions: 

1. Do you expect to do as well on this examination as other physical 
education majors in your institution? 



2. Does this test fit the physical education curriculum of your college? 
Please comment. 



3. What areas of knowledge and abilities covered in the test are ones 
which you consider of the greatest importance in Physical Education? 



4. Are there some important areas of knowledge or abilities which are not 
handled adequately in the test? What are they? 



5. Are there some things covered in the test which are overemphasized or 
relatively unimportant? What are they? 



6. Generally speaking, does there appear to be an adequate balance between 
the testing of the student's knowledge and the testing of his ability 
to apply the knowledge usefully? Please comment. 



7. Is the level of performance expected of students in this test a rea- 
sonable one? On the average, are the questions either too elementary 
or too difficult to be of help in evaluating a student's progress? 



8. Would you expect the students who do well on this test to be those who 
have demonstrated success in their course work in Physical Education? 



General Comments (use other side for additional ^p^ce) 



Thank you. 
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APPENDIX B 

SUMMARY OF STUDENT REVIEW SHEETS 



Question 1 : Do you expect to do as well on this examination as other 

physical education majors in your institution? 

Responses: Yes 25 students 

No 10 students 

Uncertain _1 student 

Total 36 



Question 2 : Does this test fit the physical education curriculum of your 

college? Please comment* 

Responses: Strong agreement 25 students 

Somewhat 9 students 

Don't know 1 student 

Special response* _1 student 

Total 36 

*"lt fits the curriculum, but not what is taught in the courses •" 
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Question 3 : -What areas of knowledge and abilities covered in the test 
v are ones which you consider of the greatest importance in 
Physical Education? 

Responses : Methodology 

Understanding individual needs 
Skills (practical application) 

Physiology of exercise 
Kinesiology, curriculum planning, test 
and measurements (3 students each) 

Social and emotional, administration, 
setting up programs (2 students each) 



10 students 
8 students 
6 students 
5 students 



(9 students total) 



(4 students total) 
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Philosophy, attitudes, scientific back- 
ground, motor learning, teaching areas, 
activities for appropriate grades, theories, 
health, coaching, not sure what test is 
measuring, all areas important, blank 



(1 student each) 
Total 



( 12 students total) 
54** 



**Some students indicated more than one area 
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Question 4 : Are there some areas of knowledge or abilities which are 

not handled adequately in the test? What are they? 

Responses: Yes 17 students 

No 11 students 

Blank _j8 students 

Total 36 

Areas listed by students who answered "Yes": 

Application of knowledge 5 students 

Student unrest-drugs-rebellion, new 
methods of teaching, teaching progression 
of skills, progressive movement in 
education, anatomy and physiology, 
sociology of sport, coaching, teaching 
areas, psychology, child* s characteristics, 
specific situations, progressive education, 
how well a teacher can teach, child 
development, curriculum planning, motor 
development, specifics on men and women 

(1 student each) 1_7 students 

Total 22* 

*Some students made more than one response* 
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Question 5 : Are there some things covered in the test which are over- 

emphasized or relatively unimportant? What are they? 

Responses: Yes 28 students 

No 6 students 

Blank __2 students 

Total 36 

Areas listed by students who answered "Yes 11 : 

Test and measurements 8 students 

Historical aspects 5 students 

Leaders in physical education, specific 
questions or trivia, opinion on running 
class-philosophy-value judgments 9 students 

Curriculum, physiology of exercise, 
questions pertaining to women, 
scientific foundations, divisions of 
AAHPER and professional groups 10 students 

Methods, terms related to skills _2 students 

Total 34** 

**Some students made more than one response. 



Question 6 : Generally speaking, does there appear to be an adequate 

balance between the testing of the student* s knowledge and 
the testing of his ability to apply the knowledge usefully? 
Please comment. 

Responses: Yes 22 students 

No 6 students 

Comments without 
a Yes-No response 6 students 

Blank _2 students 

. Total v 36 

b 
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Breakdown of 22 "Yes" responses: 

No comment 

There is a balance between knowledge 
and application 
many questions were ambiguous 

However some of the application questions 
do not provide valid evaluation of 
one*s understanding 

Most questions were fair; must use your 
knowledge 

You need both teaching methods and 
ability 



I was challenged and had to really apply 
formal learning 



But some questions depend on opinion 

Questions made you think 

But I haven* t had some of the courses yet 

Total 



Breakdown of 6 ,, No 11 responses: 

Too much knowledge and factual, not 
enough practical and application 
Too much curriculum, tests and 
measurements, and administration 
Will explain in interview 



10 students 

2 students 
.2 students 

2 students 

1 student 

1 student 

1 student 
1 student 
1 student 
1 student 
22 

4 students 

1 student 
1 student 



Total 



6 
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Breakdown of 6 comments without a "Yes-No" response: 

How can you test ability to apply knowledge 

without knowing the situation 1 student 

Application of knowledge not tested 

very well 1 student 

One's opinion affects the answering of some 

of these questions 1 student 

Too many small trivia questions 1 student 

There seems to be a greater interest in 

what a student can manage 1 student 

Application easy if you know the material 1^ student 

Total 6 

( 

Question 7 : Is the level of performance expected of students in this 

test a reasonable one? On the average, are the questions 
either too elementary or too difficult to be of help in 
evaluating a student's progress? 

Responses: Reasonable 21 students 

Too elementary 3 students 

They go from one 
extreme to another* 4 students 
Too difficult 3 students 

Hard to say 2 students 

No answer _3 students 

Total 36 

*0ne student's comment — "Some elementary and some require intelligent 
thought. Perhaps they could be combined and a medium found." 
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Question 8 : Would you expect the students who do well on this test to 

be those who have demonstrated success in their course work 
in Physical Education? 

Responses: Yes 23 students 

No 5 students 

Not necessarily 4 students 

Depends on how you 
define success 2 students 

Possibly _2 students 

Total 36 

Breakdown of 23 "Yes" responses: 

No comment 17 students 

But not necessarily those who are good 

teachers 4 students 

Probably even the ones who just learned 
a little 

Possibly so. I'm not sure all the tests we 
take in Cortland PE are as relevant as 
this 2 students 



Total 23 
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Breakdown of 5 "No" responses: 

No comment 

Some of the questions were common sense, 
and others ask for application of 
information I have not acquired 
Those who do well will be those who 
regurgitate factual, preplanned, 
prelearned , prememorized knowledge 
Test results are not always reliable for 
some who can’t do well on standardized 
tests, yet do well in course work 
Because the questions were based on opinion 
and memorization 

Total 



1 student 
1 student 
1 student 

1 student 

1 student 
5 



Breakdown of 4 "Not necessarily 1 ' responses: 

No further comment 

A lot of questions were common sense — 
things 1 knew before taking the course 
Many of the questions are dependent upon 
one’s philosophy 

Some people retain material for short time 

Total 



1 student 

1 student 

1 student 
1^ student 
4 
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Breakdown of 2 rh i 

len8es e ° «w Uoni 

„ br ades or 

becoming a b 

by D P6rSOn ln s °ciety 

Part icipa tlng ln 

* de Pends on h aCtlvi « 

on bow you defi ne c 

Maybe better SS * 

’ ma y be worse, lt , 

°n the inj • “ e Pends 

e lnd ividual 



Total 



StUdents ’ e ««l c omne „ ts 

R «p„„ ses . ^ 



M° comment 
Total 



about the test: 
13 students 
il students 



T student 



i student 



36 
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Analysis of responses: 



4 students 
2 students 



1 student 



1 student 



A lot of questions were dependent 
on opinion 

Too many NOT and LEAST questions 
Student did not have some of the courses 
covering topics included in the 
examination 

Better than a lot of PE tests, but there 
are a lot of personal philosophies 
being challenged 
Test would be better in sections; one on 
activity or skill, another on foundations, 
education, and scientific principles 1 student 

Some questions ambiguous; must know the 

specific situation 1 student 

Not enough progressive educational thoughts 

employed in the test 1 student 

Teaching areas could be handled better, 

not so much on testing 1 student 

An A student might not be as good a teacher 

as a C student 1 student 

Many of the questions are pure fact 1 student 

Many questions too hard and had more 

than one key 1 student 

Test is too long 1 student 

The length of this test will, in my opinion, 
be a factor as to the validity or reliability 
of results. I took only 1 1/1 hours, and I 
feel I did not spend adequate time on some of 
the questions. At times I had to force myself 
to read through the whole questions. Realizing 
that there were students who completed the test 
in 50 minutes, I can’t help but suspect that the 
length of the tests led them to skim through 
without any thought to questions or answers 

1 student 
Total 17* 



*Some students made more than one comment. 
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